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AT the June meeting of the board of directors of the 
American Unitarian Association, as reported by the Regis- 
ter, Messrs. Horton, Sunderland, Thayer, Nelson and Miss 
Channing were appointed the committee on Western States 
and the Pacific coast. The question of the appointment 
of a western agent was referred to the executive committee 
to report at the next meeting. The report of this com- 
mittee and the action thereupon will be awaited with great 
interest by all those who are concerned with the missionary 
work in the west. For the first time in at least a dozen 
years, probably in twenty years, the active agent of the 
Western Conference does not appear in the councils of the 
American Unitarian Association. We trust that the far- 
sighted wisdom of this board will recognize in the future, 
as in the past, the inter-relation of these two societies, and 
that the natural interpreter of the condition of western 
churches is the official representative of these churches. 
There is need of as many missionaries in the west as possi- 
ble, but any attempt to overlap functions and to divide 
sympathies on theological lines by the American Unitarian 
Association would sadly denationalize it, and it would 
i step which succeeding administrations would inevitably 
have tocorrect. Time will undoubtedly prove what is per- 
lips now difficult to establish, namely, that all the real 
differences of thought and word brought out in recent dis- 
cussions are not radical enough either to divide the fel- 
lowship or materially distract the work of the Unitarian 
movement in America. That movement is still in its 
incipiency. Its church-building and co-operative activities 
ure Just beginning to shape themselves. There may be 
\wenty-five years more of strength-gathering and life-form- 
ing youth before the virility of manhood will assert itself in 
great accomplishments. But the Unitarian word stands to- 
day for great tides of life which we can but dimly appre- 
hend because as yet they are but just rising into form and 


power. Let us keep our working lines together, and then 
our thinking lines willduly touch. The harmony that is en- 
hanced by differences, the chord that is reached through 
discord, will ultimately be found. 


We fully agree with our fellow worker, Charles W. 
Wendte, of the Pacific coast, who said in a recent commu- 
nication to the Register: ‘‘ We are convinced that as hard 
thinking and faithful study, as brave and eloquent speech 
characterize our ministry at the present day as in our so- 
called classic era.” ? 


THE Proceedings and Addresses of the sixty-first anni- 
versary of the American Unitarian Association come 
promptly to hand in pamphlet shape, a good thing to read 
and circulate. Everything is interesting, from the treas- 
urer’s figures up to the address of George William Curtis, 
and the pamphlet can be had for the asking in any quan- 
tity by addressing the American Unitarian Association, 25 
Beacon street, Boston. 


THE roll of our fellowship of mercy is gradually increas- 
ing. Since our last recognition we have received eight 
names from St. Paul, two from Milton, Mass., four from 
Lynn, Mass., twenty from Savannah, Ga., and forty-one 
from Hubbardston, Mich. But our plea for the bird has 
not stopped with the bird. Kindness anywhere must help 
along kindness everywhere. We publish this week a con- 
tribution from the far west, giving statements concerning 
the ‘‘range cattle business”’ which onght to be promptly 
challenged and denied as untrue or else published through- 
out the length and breadth of our land for the shame and 
conversion of the parties responsible, and for the protection 
of the helpless victims. How is this matter? We shall be 
glad to hear more concerning it. 


Soon or late, as they develop, live churches tend to come 
full circle. We Unitarians began at the head-side, and are 
going to come round, to the heart-side of religion during 
these next fifty years: we began as a body of confederated 
congregations, and are now facing the problem how to be- 
come a Union, without losing congregational rights: we 
began bare of ritual or creed, and are now trying to find 
out how we can safely enrich our services of worship, and 
safely combine in declarations of belief: we began afraid to 
proselyte, and are now nothing unless we talk of mission- 
aries and Post-office distribution of our tracts. And all 
these tendencies among us, if broadly, carefully, pres | 
followed, are good. But turn round and look at England. 
There we see an Established Church, with elaborate ritual 
and old historic doctrines bulwarked by the laws,—see this 


church now circling round in is development to positions 


like those with which we began. ‘The old practice of Sub- 
scription to the Articles, losing its stringency, has already 
become a simple declaration of general approval of the 
doctrine and discipline of the Chureh of Eagland,—this 
shred of the old practices being reserved for the clergy; 
and there is vastly more liturgical freedom than any one 
thirty vears ago could /hhave dared to hope, and the divergen- 
cies increase from year to year. And now the question 
is of disestablishment, and whether it would not be possi- 
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ble to truly nationalize the Church by—what? By total 
abolition of Subscription, and total repeal of Acts of Uni- 
formity of worship! Sir George W. Cox, a rector of the 
Church, takes this position boldly; argues for it at length; 
quotes Maurice and Stanley as his predecessors in the lofty 
argument of freedom and fellowship; and ends with the 
noble words,—‘‘ Without fear or hesitation I affirm that 
membership in this body (the Church of England) is the 
inherent and inalienable right of all who desire and who 
strive to work for the victory of truth over falsehood and of 
righteousness over iniquity and sin.” G. 


WE have received a number of communications con- 
cerning the so-called ‘ issue,” discussing both sides, or 
perhaps many sides, of the question. The mere limitations 
of space alone preclude the publication of a large portion 
of these; but aside from this reason we exercise what we 
consider the just prerogative of an editor in declining the 
publication of much matter which we cannot deem of high- 
est interest to our readers or relevant to the prime object 
of this journal. Unity would not intentionally be unfair 
to any side. We suppress more friendly than hostile mat- 
ter; but we do claim the privilege of using our own col- 
umns in the way which seems to us most valuable to hel 
along the great undogmatic movement in religion, to which 
we ten dedicated these columns, and to develop fra- 
ternal sympathies among those who hold different theo- 
logical opinions. And if by assuming temporary blame 
and giving passing offense, it may be, to esteemed friends, 
we can secure permanent harmony and hold in the 
bonds of fraternal kinship those whom God hath joined 
together and no man ever ought to try to put asunder, we 
shall be satisfied. At least we prefer rather to fail in this 
high aim than to succeed in a lower one. 


READERS of UNITY are becoming familiar with the initials 
““E.R.C.” at the end of book reviews, and doubtless some will 
remember occasional poems in both Unity and THE UNI- 
VERSITY, before the consolidation, to which the same ini- 
tials were attached. So that to these the announcement 
which our publishers make on another page of Mr. Champ- 
lin’s projected volume of poems will occasion no surprise. 
For the rest, we may say that Mr. Champlin has been, 
since March 1, a valued member of our corps of special 
editorial contributors. He is also the principal contributor 
to the ‘‘ Table Talk” column in the Literary World, and a 
frequent writer for other periodicals, notably Lippincott’s 
Magazine and the Christian Union. He is now preparing 
a ‘‘ Hand-book of Living American Writers”, which will 
be ready in the fall. Speaking from a somewhat limited 
acquaintance with his verse, we should say that it shows 
much intensity of thought and feeling, held all the while 
in rigorous subjection to the laws of poetic art. 
Champlin never forgets to be a critic, and he is therefore 
all the better poet. We hope that many of our readers 
will sca signify their desire to receive the book when 
issued. 


en ee 


R. HEBER NEWTON discusses the labor question like a 
philosopher. He disdains all appeal to expedients, hints, 
yearnings, indefinite surface-reforms, and rests his case on 
what he conceives to be basic principles, which, whether 
basic or not, are valuable in their recognition of the fact 
that the work in hand deals with a system rather than with 
abuses of a system righteous in itself.——The world is 
rapidly coming to Parker’s thought that there are many 
As we get nearer in our 
search to the heart of existence, we find every analogue of 
unity, and never a hint of disunion. And after we have 
got back to ‘‘ the physical basis of life ” we find our thought 
still going farther in its own sweet career to the regions of 
mysteries never touched, though ever indicated. ‘* All are 
needed by each one”, star-dust and man : we go no deeper 
than the one fact. The divine order admits of no lapses. 
The good is the all and all, with power to enact its ends 
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through any phenomena. There is no missionary more 
— in any sphere than personal character. When that 
1as once assumed noble proportions—been made the reflex 
of purely personal richness which owes nothing to prece- 
dents or names—one feels the presence of the gods. The 
old deities that men summoned to the rescue of their im- 
periled moralities were nothing more than objectivized 
personal faculties, by which we find we are made or unmade 
in the course of life’s vari-colored experience. It is no 
trifle to obey the voice within, when it encounters external 
criticism, nor is it ultimately a meaningless hour in which 
we answer for our surrender to merely outward behests. 
The primal duty exists always in self-expression. 
& & &. 


THE struggle of the Harvard students against compul- 
sory religious exercises has ended as we predicted it would. 
The board of overseers at their meeting Jast month, “on 
the unanimous recommendation of the Plummer professor 
and the college preachers” rescinded the obnoxious rule 
requiring attendance at college prayers. Naturally the 
students are jubilant over their hard-won victory, while 
the timid are correspondingly depressed in spirit. As for 
the board, they are probably relieved to have done at last 
with a question that has tormented them for the last ten 
years—done with it in a way that throws the responsibility 
for whatever results may follow the step upon the shoul- 
ders of the ‘‘ Plummer professor and the college preach- 
ers”. The most curious phase of this whole conflict at 
Harvard has been, not the difference of opinion regarding 
the wisdom of making attendance upon religious exercises 
compulsory for the students of the college, but the incon- 
sistency of those best known for their strenuous endeavors 
to break down the principle of requirements in college 
work in opposing every attempt to place college prayers on 
an elective basis. It is futile for President Eliot to at- 
tempt to avail himself of the plea that the liberty he so 
persistently advocates is only the liberty of the student 
to determine for himself the particular combination of 
studies, all intellectual in the training they yield, to which 
he will devote that share of his time and strength allotted, 
in the arrangement of the curriculum by the’facuity, to 
intdllectual effort—not the liberty of devoting all his en- 
ergies to intellectual training to the complete exclusion-of 
spiritual culture, nor even the liberty of determining for 
himself the relative importance of intellectual training in 
the education of the perfect man. We are heartily at one 
with Mr. Eliot in his theory that the only ideal education 
is the education of the whole man—indeed, for our part, we 
are rash enough to make it include the education of the whole 
woman—mental, moral and physical. What we have never 
been able to reconeile in Mr. Eliot’s policy is his advocacy 
of one principle in intellectual and physical culture, and 
of precisely the opposite principle in spiritual culture. 
That the average American urdergraduate is quite com- 
petent to decide for himself the kind and amount of intel- 
lectual and physical exercise which he can take to the best 
advantage no man in America is so certain today as Presi- 
dent Eliot. To exact of men competent to settle these 
questions a perfunctory attendance upon college prayers 
was nothing else than a stultifying and insufferable insult. 

Cc. D. 


“MISS ELLIS’S MISSION.” 


A half day’s journey on the cars through central Illinois 
with ‘* Miss Ellis’s Mission” in hand! 

One reader is deeply indebted for this little memorial vol- 
ume by Mrs. Mary P. W. Smith, published by the American 
Unitarian Association. How well the tender sky,the growing 
crops, the wide, fertile fields and leafy woods—telling of 
the infinite bounty of the good Father—chimed in with the 
trustful, hopeful, beneficent spirit of the life herein por- 
trayed! 

ur way lay past Joliet. There stood the massive walls 
of the state prison into which the brave, earnest soul of 
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Miss Ellis had penetrated, bringing back to her the mes- 
sage, ‘‘ The Post-Office Mission is trulya grand mission, 
and is doing more good than you may think of”, together 
with words of grateful sympathy and appreciation. Guided 
by her hand, barrels of papers and magazines have been 
distributed to interested readers among the prisoners, and 
‘‘God bless the ladies who thought of us!” was the word 
they sent back. 

How full of faith and trust the little body, whose helping 
hand went out all the way from Cincinnati to the Illinois 
penitentiary! And how it puts to shame some of us home- 
workers! 

Among the hearty words from her many correspondents, 
[ was most impressed with the following from a radical 
farmer: ‘fl want to pay my humble tribute to the 
departed Miss Ellis. I never met her; but she was my friend, 
because she was the friend to all struggling humanity.” 
i+ ‘lam somewhat of an agnostic, but I love to 
think of heaven if such as Miss Ellis preside there and give 
tone to the surroundings.” (Give tone tothe surroundings! 
That is just it. Soshedid. Soshe does. How many of 
our lives give a like éone to the surroundings? 

This little book is dedicated to ‘‘ Post-Office Mission 
workers, west and east, and to earnest people everywhere.” 
Send your twenty-five or fifty cents to the Western Unita- 
rian 8S. S. Society, 175 Dearborn street, Chicago, and get it. 

J. RB. E. 


UNITY SUNDAY CIRCLES. 
VI. 
METHODS. 


The methods which any one of these little circles will 
follow cannot be anticipated. It will hesitate, experiment 
and blunder abundantly. It will make mistakes that will 
help and mistakes that will hurt. It may turn out to bea 
debating club, in which case its days are early numbered, 
for the world is getting hopefully sick of debate. It may 
become a library association, a temperance society or a 
spiritual séance circle. These results cannot be avoided, 
and they are not necessarily to be deplored. But a per- 
centage of them will certainly grow into something other 
than wu school of phrlosophy, a literary club or a social 
science class. ‘l'his percentage will find its growing aim 
to be the multiplying of the sanctities of life. Its en- 
thusiasm will be religious and its illumination will be that 
of the reformer, and eventually, in its own way, perhaps 
after a long time, it will learn to sing and to pray in the 
same way and for the same reason that the lark and the 
bobolink pour forth their song, not from conscious train- 
ing nor as a formal duty, but from an inward neeessity, as 
a glad privilege. *Tis nature, aye, God himself singing to 
his own through the throats of his birds. In shifting the 
emphasis from external revelations to internal inspirations, 
these people will learn to trust themselvesthe more. Their 
own intuitions will become more sacred than the intona- 
tions of a priest. You may be sure that the love and 
longing of the human heart will find its ritual. Earnest- 
ness will prove its own sanctifier. ‘The new theology says 
that Shakespeare writing his Hamlet, Irving interpreting 
the same, Millet painting the ‘‘ Angelus”, or Darwin 
tracing the law of development from monad to man, show- 
ing how the creative power flows like water from species to 
species, from kingdom to kingdom, ure all priests and 
prophets of religion, because they contribute to the soul- 
life of men. And so these little Sunday circles will find 
at least in theory the justification of a greater variety of 
methods than the older churches. ‘They will have large 
uses for many things which the church dedicated to the 
saving of souls from a future hell can have little respect 
for. The wealth which the old church openly despised 
but secretly coveted, will be cordially welcomed by the new 
as a means not only of protecting but of enriching souls. 
Art, poetry, science, the spelling book, the concert, the 
drama and the dance are all voices which these Sunday 
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circles will try to make religious, and the church that has 
failed to suppress them may do much toward controlling, 
directing and consecrating them. ‘The result of it will be, 
a simple ritual will grow, not impoverished, but enriched. 
There will be evolution, but no revolution. Song and 
paw and sermon will remain in the world, because they 
iave been tried and found helpful. The sacred seventh will 
hold its sway, not the Sabbath of superstition, but the 
Sunday of human necessity. Holy days and sacred places 
will grow more numerous and not less as life becomes 
more spiritual. ‘The new church wiil inherit the shrines 
of the old and enlarge their functions. Babes will be ded- 
icated to the service of a God of love more cheerfully, 
marriage vows will be made more sacramental, and the 
gloom of the tomb will be changed into more tender light. 
These circles will call for ministers in more numbers than 
the denominational year-book can show. ‘They will event- 
ually have their church buildings, more simple, honest, 
economic and sincere than the conventional architectural 
anachronisms, to pay for and to fill which, in thege days, so 
often sorely strains the honesty and integrity of pulpit and 
pew. . 


ee —— _ _ — — ——$_—— _ 


The moon’s pale light, between the half-closed shutter, 
Falls dimly on the book-shelves of my room ; 
While shadows, woven by an unseen loom, 

Are weirdly patterned as the leaflets flutter: 

The blue flames flicker in the grate, or mutter 
Their mystic words above the oak log’s tomb ; 
While quiet reigns, and in the seeming gloom, 

True happiness finds chance to think and utter. 


I glance at many a volume grimed and old, 
Whercin are pictured triumphs ; but a line 
Unwritten there, dark histories could unfold: 
Success, life’s rainbow, must with clouds combine 
To have its grandeur, and if all were told, 
Men might prefer this fire-side peace of mine. 


CHARLES K. BoLTon. 
CLEVELAND, Ohio. 


ee —— ee — 


THE RADICAL. 


Concluston. 


I take this to be the grandeur of the age, that nothing 
now will make men bow their heads and follow but the 
very Spirit of God; nothing else will help you; arguments, 
creeds, chains, frights, these will be wasted labor, and as 
the throwing of water on a goose. They care not for you, 
though you come in all the giantlike armor of the whole 
sacred Past, Bibles and all. But let it be felé that you 
come in your own genuine manhood, in the name of the 
Lord; and they will obey your words and sing your songs, 
and praise the Lord who made you strong. Before the 
Spirit of God, if your words and lips breathe it, men will 
bend like reeds. Such is the time; let us face and con- 
sider that fact. ‘Tradition may keep the church alive a 
century yet; but to make modern life truly religious, we 
must have prophets who see for themselves and speak 
alone in the name of God, and are known to do so by the 
echo their words awaken in the divine depths within us. 
Not back, but farther on; not on firmer creeds, but larger, 
nobler lives. Salvation lies alone in awakening the true 
manhood, the sleeping divinity within us; in mounting to 
such moral heights that we become ‘‘at one” with God 
himself. And while we wait, with all our faith and might 
let us insist that this can be done; that when we do it not, 
it is our fault and sin, not God’s. ‘‘Verily he made. us 
little less than gods”, said the ancient Hebrews, three 
thousand years ago; shall we have less faith in human na- 
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ture than they? not to speak of that which Christ inspired, 
‘“Now are we the children of God.” 

Man is a mixture of clay and God. When set free, the 
clay improved the opportunity the most and enslaved the 
god. -And now we cry ‘‘halt”, and ‘‘retreat” (some of us), 
but without effect; and if much longer we try to rally the 
disorganized forces in that way, we shall soon find them 
out of hearing and ourselves alone. ‘The bastile once de- 
molished it is useless to rebuild it. No, if we will do any 
good now, let us be found in front, not in the rear; not 
with less, but with more faith in God’s guidance through 
our natures; with a faith that does not tremble any more 
at desertion, rebellion, panic and disorganization than at 
the enemy, though the justice should be done us of ad- 
mitting that the latter danger is as nothing compared to 
the former ones. Let our every word go to strengthen the 
gods and crush the clay. No compromise in this case; 
that is the chief thing; no lowering of the moral standard 
—not an inch! 

Men will cease quarreling about Jesus the minute they 
see other men full of his spirit and leading his life. When 
we live as he lived, the doctrine of the Trinity has lost its 
roots and premises. When our sermons ring with the 
depth, earnestness, directness and force of the Bible, all 
quarrels about it, its inspiration and ours will be settled. 
When the light of devotion shines in our eyes; when the 
glory of the divine countenance yet lingers on ours from 
the communion with God; when kis spirit broods over 
our spoken words; words loving and kind, warming and 
nourishing as the sunbeams to the flowers, as the words of 
John in his epistles, echoing in all hearts, perfectly, as 
face answers to face in the water, producing the fruits of 
love, hope, faith, purity, sincerity, humility, liberality, 
meekness, peaceableness,—then, and not till then, will men 
cease to wait for ‘‘proofs” and ‘‘signs”. 

I think we make too much of ‘‘altered conditions”; 
“ conditions of civilization”, “ limitations of the age”, and 
soon. For after the most that can be said for the in- 
fluence of these, my heart is firm in this its faith, that the 
soul creates its own conditions, circumstances, worlds and 
civilizations, and not these the soul. No, when thesoul wakes 
up it handles the whole world and its entire history like 
some little ball and calls it “ dear little world!” And it feels 
that it “is not of the world”. The soul, religion, makes 
and unmakes societies and civilizations, not contrariwise. 
The prophet and minister will have to shape his conduct 
after the voice of the soul, whether it harmonize with the age 
or not; and then the age will shape itself after him. Civili- 
zation is great; but the ideal is greater; and he alone leads 
and preaches who follows and dares to trust the ideal, 
“the things that are not”, but which “shall put to shame 
the things that are”. 

Creeds, platforms, covenants may be good and helpful ; 
but of this let us feel assured, that these and all are worth- 
less, unless first the smoldering longings (God’s greatest 
gift and manifestation of himself) of the human heart be 
fanned into flame. First moral ‘aspiration and enthusi- 
asm, then the truths, pieties, hopes, faiths and confidences 
which naturally and necessarily follow. : 

Write “God” and “Immortality” vertically, horizon- 
tally and crosswise over all space, and the impure or 
sleeping heart will see-nothing but so many letters; let 


. God set his face to his face and he sees nothing; purity is 
the seeing power. 


O, give us first sight, and perhaps it is 
needless to spell out the truth to us. Open the eyes of 
the blind; and they will read our creeds where we 
also read them first. The unaspiring heart will 
receive no comfort from your sweetest gospel words, 
or most beautiful hopes regarding the life to be. 
“Great hopes are only for great souls.” True, you can 
no more give a large hope or faith to a small heart 
than vou can put Lake Michigan into your pocket. “Do 
the will of the Father, and then ye shall know the truth.” 

The moral aspirations which lie there in every heart ;— 
in these let us learn to see the foundation—corner-stone ; 
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—our materials, and on these let us build our hope and 
confidence. Let us cease to fancy now that religion can 
flow from a creed into man, while the truth is, it comes 
from man into the creed. It is the glory of life, of man, of 
God, that the human heart itself has in it the roots and 
germs of all the faith and piety which were in Jesus; and 


Ahe tap-root is moral aspiration. 


With all our heart we say that prayer is real,—that God 
does sympathize with our little sorrows, will listen to all we 
say ; that “ His is a face like unto our face ”; but also with 
all our heart we say: ‘“ Till you try to do the will of the 
Father ye cannot know whether this is the word of God 
and truth or not.” 

Let us have no fear; the moment we live as we believe, 
embody the spirit which was in Christ, show that we are 
led by the spirit of God, all opposition to us and our faith 
will cease; thank God, that opposition will not cease until 
then. Not backward to creeds; but forward to higher 
life. O, do not seek salvation in rituals and creeds and 
fist-displaying affirmations; but in redoubled love and 
humility; not in ancient phraseology, but in sincerity. 
- Son of man, stand upon thy feet, and I will speak unto 
thee.’ 

But let us be careful, lest in place of the humility, se- 
renity and love of Christ, we make manifest pride, vanity, 
selfishness, superficiality, and the hurrahing spirit of torch- 
light processions. 

We know that the old standards or altered creeds will 
not help us. “The old has passed away ; behold all things 
are made new ”; not only is the creed to be changed, but 
the credal age, the age of exterior covenants is passed 
away ; the age of the spirit and the glorious liberty of sons 
of God is here, has been here long. “Open ye the eyes of 
the blind.” We believe in the human heart, in human 
nature; we rejoice there to read the law, prophecies and 
gospels; we hold it sacred as others do the Bible, as the 
glorious, living, eternal revelation of the eternal, living 
God. We know that if only we can set fire to men’s 
hearts, new temples more glorious than any built will 
again encircle the earth. Nothing is needed but a heart 
on fire,—and all hearts will burn with holiness. O, for 
that first heart! Where is the man or woman, old or 
young, who has it? 


H. Tamps Lycue. 
WaRWICK, Massachusetts. 


—_ — - eg ee ——__ - —_—— — — 


THE RANGE CATTLE BUSINESS. 


That God-given life should be sacrificed to the vanity of 
women isevidence of a low state of civilization, and every 
attempt to raise public opinion above such savagery de- 
serves support. Let the good work go on, and also, while 
the heart is warm with this humanity, let us turn our 
thoughts for a moment to a relic of barbarism, less wide- 
spread, perhaps, but far more heartless than even killing 
little birds for purposes of ornamentation. I refer to the 
range cattle business, as it is carried on in Colorado and 
the states and territories north. It is bad to kill; it is far 
worse to kill with the slow tortures of starvation and freez- 
ing, and this latter is the method pursued by the catile 
kings(?) of the west. 

Within a distance of seventy-five miles along the Arkan- 
sas river not less than 13,000 head of cattle have been 
skinned this last winter, while at least as many more un- 
skinned are scattered over the same territory, making a to- 
tal of some 26,000 head that were starved and frozen to 
death on that range. This is a low estimate, one which 
prominent cattle men do not deny in private conversa- 
tion, although the statements made in some stock journals 
put the number at less than a fourth of that given. And. 
this report covers but a very small part of the range in 
Colorado. 

It is difficulf to get an idea of the numbers that have 
died from exposure and lack of food in the state; but the 


percentage is yariously estimated at from 25 to 50 per cent 
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of all cattle, while of the dogies (the unaéclimated Texas 
yearlings and two-your-olds} thet were turned upon the 
range last fall, over 75 per cent are dead. 

You ask: ‘‘But are not the cattle men the losers by such 
management?” Certainly; and there is more money (think 
of putting it on that basis) in humane cattle-raising than 
in this present outrageous method. ‘*Then why is it still 
followed?” . For this reason: Although there is more 
money in ‘‘close-herding” 100 or 500 head of cattle, cor- 
ralling them at night and feeding and sheltering them in 
the winter, to manage 50,000 or 500,000 head so would be 
exceedingly difficult, and to change from the present 
‘‘range” system to the ‘‘close-herding” system would in- 
volve much trouble and expense—trouble and expense 
which the cattle men are not willing to incur, as they are 
here, not to pose as reformers, but to make money. ? 

Last winter, during the severe storms, when the cattle 
were dying by the thousands, it was enough to make one 
lose all faith in humanity to hear these cattle men (and 
women) talk of—what! The sufferings of the cattle? 
the terrible cruelty of turning dumb, defenceless animals 
out into such a storm? No, but of the money they were 
losing. I know of a man who would not go into this range 
cattle business on account of the cruelty involved in brand- 
ing. It were well for the business were that the only or a 
very large part of the cruelty involved. You wonder at the 
recklessness and disregard for life of the cowboy. Is 
human life so different from animal life that a man who 
habitually contemplates the merciless and causeless sacri- 
fice of the latter shall hold sacred the former? In the 
streets and alleys of West Las Animas, a town which does 
not cover a square mile of ground, but which is said to be 
the richest in proportion to its population in the state, forty- 
five cattle starved and froze to death lust winter. Ilow 
much merey, how much tenderness, how much regard for 
the sacredness of life will children accustomed to such 
sights develop? 

Nor are the people here alone to blame. Eastern capi- 
tal is largely interested. Kastern men who provide am- 
ple food and shelter for their horses and dogs at home, 
own herds of cattle on these plains, of which from 25 to 
50 out of every hundred died from starvation and expo- 
sure last winter. Let these men open their eyes to the 
facts. Let them rely no longer upon the reports of inter- 
ested stock journals, but come and see for themselves. 
And then, let them turn reformers, ‘‘cranks’’, and sacri- 
fice a few dollars in the interests of humanity and decency. 
Our small stockmen, or ‘‘ranchmen”, have already begun 
this reform. Who will be the first director of a large 
» cattle company to reform that? tochange its methods from 
barbarous to civilized, from worse than brutal to humane? 


Epwin G. Brown. 
West Las Animas, Colorado. 


DID THE CINCINNATI CONFERENCE DENY THE 
FAITH OF THE FATHERS? 


The fact that the faith of the Unitarian church was not 
a question at issue in that Conference, and that conse- 
quently it was neither voted up nor down, has been proved 
and needs no further consideration. But there still re- 
mains a deeper question which our dissenting brothers 
may justly ask and press forareply. ‘They may say, “‘ If 
we grant what.you claim, still may it not be true that the 
Unitarian movement in the west has been in the direction 
of atheism, or at least agnosticism, and that the action of 
the recent Conference was the legitimate outcome of that 
tendency? And if not, why did not our opponents gladly 
and willingly make an issue of that kind and vote with us 
to put the cardinal principles of Unitarianism in a plat- 
form where we could all stand and work together?” 

First, in reply to this fair question, no one acquainted 
with Unitarian literature will for a moment admit that the 
trend of Unitarianism in either east or west is in the di- 
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rection of materialism or agnosticism. The truth is that 
the very ablest defense of theism is found in that litera- 
ture. Nor is piety less manifest in our churches than in 
those of other denominations. This is so true that it may 
be safely stated that, in proportion to the number of com- 
municants, there is far less infidelity and doubt in our 
churches than in those of our orthodox brethren. In the 
second place, the Conference, however much it desired 
harmony, could not have made such a platform as our good 
brothers wanted without doing the greatest possible vio- 
lence and injury to that precious trinity of doctrines— 
faith in God, in Jesus, and in immortality, which they de- 
sire to see inscribed on our banner and floating from our 
masthead. And why so? Because they could not have made 
a dogmatic platform such as they wanted without also 
making a creed. And it is a marvel that our seceding 
brethren did not appreciate the difficulty under which the 
Conference uaneed ta this respect. But for that insuper- 
able barrier perhaps there was not one in that Conference 
who would not gladly have voted for any or all of the 
three resolutions rejected. True, they declared themselves 
opposed to creeds, and asked only for a platform, but that 
made no difference. A creed is any statement of a re- 
ligious body that limits fellowship. Calling it a platform 
makes not the least difference. Suppose a political par- 
ty makes prohibition its platform, it necessarily drives out 
all but prohibitionists. And in such a case that is right. 
And a dogmatic platform, too, is perfectly consistent for 
those who want to make a Shibboleth of their faith. But 
this is not Unitarianism. And why not? Because it isa 
cardinal principle of Unitarianism that faith flourishes 
best under conditions of perfect freedom. By perfect 
freedom we mean a condition in which the individual is 
left entirely free to follow the bent of his earnest thought. 
Now it is one of the plainest facts of religious history that 
creeds, however simple, limit freedom of thought and thus 
retard the growth of faith in the soul. So far then from 
the action of the Conference being in the interest of doubt 
and denial, it was a sublime act of faith—faith that 
the human soul when left entirely free, face to face with 
God, and encouraged to speak its deepest thought, is itself 
the very best defense that religion has against infidelity. 
And some time,we trust we shall all see this. 

Two of our dissenting brethren believe in ‘spiritualism 
in its best sense, as does the writer of this, and it is our 
firm conviction that if those able men, in their conspicu- 
ous positions, would use the great freedom now extended 
to them by the Western Conference and make a full state- 
ment to the world of their faith in the future life, and 
give the grounds of their faith in light of the facts they 
have seen, and know to be true, they would do more to ad- 
vance faith in immortality and to overthrow materialism 
than they could by preaching half a lifetime from a creed- 
boupd pulpit in a conservative church which always has 
toned the prophets, and always will. And this is true of 
all other ideas that are precious to us, Wecan trust the free 
soul of man in its earnest search for truth. If we would 
have the prophets of the Lord in our ranks we must agree 
not to slay them. So then, instead of condemning the 
Cincinnati Conference, let us rather thank God that 
through its brave adherence to its platform of freedom, its 
pulpits are still free, and its ministers can speak their 
deepest thought and’ be honest men;—and this is far from 
possible in other pulpits. Nor can the least harm come to 
our Congregational churches from this freedom, for each 
church has a complete remedy in its right to hire such 
workmen as suit it best. 

But if the Western Conference could not make a state- 
ment of its faith without injury to faith itself, there 
remained things it could do in the interests of humanity, 
and these it did in a brave, grand way. 

In the third place, it was the solemn duty of the Confer- 
ence to deny the request of our worthy brethren in the 
interest of a broader fellowship; by making principles the 
basis of fellowship, instead of doctrines, it laid down a broad 
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platform on which it is possible to build up a universal 
brotherhood and thus realize the unity and solidarity of the 
race in religion, which can never be done in any other 
way. The magnitude and importance of this point cannot 
be overestimated. Now society is divided up into small 
factions by unimportant differences in matters of faith. 
Every little village is asked to support half a dozen evan- 
gelical churches that differ but little from each other. With 
principles as the basis of fellowship all such churches could 
be brought together in one grand fellowship, which would 
leave both time and money and men for advancing the in- 
terests of humanity in a multitude of ways now faintly 
foreshadowed. 

And finally, the Cincinnati Conference was compelled, 
regretfully, no doubt, to vote down the resolutions of our 
brethren in the interests of a higher standard of religion. 
Morality is the solid granite on which all things must be 
built that will endure in charch or state. Personal right- 
eousness, too, is the vital breath of piety, for it is written, 
‘“The devils delieve and tremble.” And ever since David 
put Uriah in the front of the battle it has been a standing 
fact that the so-called spiritual man was noé necessarily a 
moral man. Indeed it matters not how sound a man is in 
faith, if he is destitute of morality, he is a person to be 
shunned in business and in every relation of life. Yet 
right in the face of all this the popular church has laid 
almost its whole emphasis in religion on what it calls a sound 
faith. This is so true that we often hear it stated even 
now that ‘‘ mere morality” will only serve to sink the soul 
deeper in hell. Is it any wonder then that the standard of 
morality in religion is so low? Is it any wonder that the 
church stands surrounded by vice and crime on every hand 
which it is powerless to remedy through its present meth- 
ods? Need we marvel that thousands of the most thought- 
ful men and women are going out of the churches to find 
remedies for these evils that menace society which they 
cannot find in them. If then we would save religion itself 
from becoming a by-word and a reproach, how imperative 
is the necessity that this great mistake of the church should 
be corrected and the greater stress laid on ethics in religion 
rather than faith. This is precisely what the Cincinnati 
Conference did by making moral principles the basis of fel- 
lowship instead of faith. It set the hands on the dial of 
church reform a century in advance. 

Yes, it was a grand thing to do, to say in substance as 
that Conference did—‘‘ You may believe in all the doctrines 
of the churches, but this alone is not sufficient to admit 
you to ‘the assembly of the just made perfect’. If you 
would enter there you must add to your faith Love, Truth 
and Righteousness. Nay, if you have an upright character, 
if you are earnestly seeking the truth, if your daily life 
abounds in works of righteousness, we much prefer toextend 
to you the right hand of fellowship although you are an 
atheist, than to any man, however sound in faith, who is 
destitute of these moral virtues.” True, if it were possible 
to do so without making a creed, in forming a platform for 
a religious body, it would be best to emphasize both faith 
and moral principles, laying the greatest stress on the lat- 
ter. But this cannot be done. Only good can result from 
the action of the Conference if. our churches are but true 
to the principles of fellowship so strongly reiterated by it. 
They will then become leaders in every practical reform. 
The temperance work, the White Cross Crusade, and every- 
thing that will benefit humanity will all receive from them 
the attention they so sorely need. : 

Thus we see there were urgent reasons in the interests 
of both faith and morality for the action of the Confer- 
ence. And so far from denying the faith of the fathers it 
pushed the Unitarian movement a step in advance in car- 
rying out its God-appointed mission of saving the world 
through a thorough education of man’s moral nature. 


W. R. CoLe. 


Mount PLEASANT, Iowa. 


A HOUSE without books and newspapers is like a house 
without windows, 
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BDhe Htudyn Gable. 


Old Salem. By Eleanor Putnam. Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston. 


Delightful reminiscence is enclosed in the covers of 
“Old Salem”. The writer, the late Harriet L. Bates, 
daughter of Prof. George L. Vose, and wife of Arlo Bates, 
of Boston, spent her childhood in the Massachusetts city 
named, and in these papers, most of which appeared in the 
Atlantic Monthly before her death, she tells her recollec- 
tions of childhood daysthere. ‘There are five articles, fo)- 
lowed by an unfinished sketch entitled ‘‘My Cousin the 
Captain”. We read of the contents and proprietors of 
“Old Sulem Shops”, of the qualities of ‘“T'wo Salem In- 
stitutions’ ,—said ‘‘institutions” being favorite confections, 
—of the peculiarities of pupils and teachers ina ‘Salem 
Dame-School”, and of the contents of ‘‘Salem Cupboards”, 
in full detail, all the ‘‘points” which a vivid memory 
retains of childhood impressions being mentioned. The 
recollections are not only perfectly true to the experience, 
but the atmosphere of the scene is in every case perfectly 
reproduced, and such genial humor and touching pathos 
are expressed in the recital of all these trivialities as to de- 
light every receptive reader. One perceives by these 
sketches what admirable qualities ‘‘Eleanor Putnam” pos- 
sessed as a writer, and can easily imagine the loss which 
American literature has sustained in her death. The 
rather long “‘introduction” with which her husband, who 
edits this book, prefaces the articles, would better have 
remained unwritten; it is well-meant, and deserved, so far 
as the praise which it bestows is concerned, but it is not in 
good taste, as a whole, though it contains some things 
which are appropriate, and which should certainly be pub- 
lished in some place, as, for instance, the following puara- 
graphs, showing ‘*Eleanor Putnam’s” power in description: 

“Apples all gnarled and twisted, as if their faces were ¢ rawn 
awry, and puckered and pursed up by their own sourness.” —s 
“Ile kept a secret as closely as a new cone holds its seeds, which are 
never delivered an instant before the appointed time.” Petia” vate 
“It stopped raining very suddenly, diminishing from a shower of 
heavy drops to a thin mist of silver; then the pearl vray tint of the 
sky ail at once broke, and began to sweep away toward the north- 
east in long trailing lines of opal and amber vapor; leaving 
behind a heaven blue and cool, with a pale radiance as of early 
spring-time.” KE. R. C. 


The Marriage Ring. A series of sermons on the relations of mar- 
ried life. By Rev. T. DeWitt Talmage, D. D. New York: J.5 
Ogilvie & Co. 

These thirteen sermons cover arange of topics intimately 
related to the welfare of society. They are “‘Talmagy”, 
a queer mixture of sense and nonsense. On the whole the 
sense predominates. Much sound counsel is imparted to 
young people contemplating marriage and to those already 
mated. On ‘* The Choice of a Husband” his advice ts, 
‘‘Avoid perfect men.” ‘‘ There are no perfect men.” 
‘¢ We occasionally find a man who says he never sins. We 
know he lies when he says it. We have had financial deal- 
ings with two or three perfect men and they cheated us 
wofully.” ‘* Marry a man who is a fortune in him- 
self.” Honesty, justice, faithfulness in the marriage rela- 
tion are inculcated. Woman is held in high reverence and 
respect. After dwelling upon the solemn responsibility 
which is assumed in marriage, he exclaims, ‘‘ Gentlemen, 
fulfill your contracts.” ‘* Matrimonial harmony or dis- 
cord” is handled without gloves. ‘‘ Can two walk to- 
gether unless they be agreed?”—Amos iil. 3.‘‘ No, Amos, 
they cannot. ‘They will be tripping each other up or push- 
ing each other down. Married life under such circum- 
stances will be the sounding of perpetual war-whoop,” 

‘“‘A church within a church, a republic within a republic; 

a world within a world is spelled by four letters—Home!”’ 

‘‘A man who has had a good home never gets over it, 

and a man who has a had a bad early home never gets over 

it.” ** The home is a mighty test of character.” 

These are some of the trenchant sayings in which the 


sermons abound, And if the people who so desperately 
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need the counsel contained in this little volume would only 
read and take it to heart, one would almost be willing to 
have them swallow along with it the false cosmogony and 
grotesque literalness of bible-interpretation which so fre- 
quently crop out in its pages. J. R. E. 


Poets and Problems. By George. Willis Cooke. Boston: Ticknor 

& Co. 1886. 

Matthew Arnold’s well-known definition of criticism, 
that it is ‘‘a disinterested endeavor to learn and propagate 
the best that has been thought and said in the world”’, is 
well borne out by the books of criticism which have been 
published by Mr. Cooke. The same qualities that ren- 
der valuable what he has written about Emerson and 
George Eliot, reappear in this new book on Tennyson, 
Ruskin and Browning. This is the criticism which leads 
us to new beauties in the writers whom we love already, 
and isa help towards the better understanding of their 
power over us. Mr. Cooke writes out of a true sympathy 
with his authors. He lives in their atmosphere and is 
stirred by the same thought and feeling. While analyzing 
their methods and scope he is possessed by none of that 
destructive spirit, which is so vigilant in looking for minor 
faults, that it loses sight of all breadth and significance. 
He writes of ‘Tennyson, Ruskin and Browning, because he 
enjoys them so much himself, and has found in them such 
inspiring truths and helpful interpretations of life, that he 
wishes to lead others to heed a message either unnoticed or 
but in part understood. He does not stop at analyzing their 
peculiar qualities or estimating their respective power, but 
he considers each in his relation to the age, and illustrates 
by their work ‘‘ the true compass and quality of the poetic 
art”. Mr. Cooke is no one-sided partisan of a single poet, 
and his generous appreciation of one interferes in no wise 
with a genuine love for another. ‘The varying bells 
make up the perfect chime”, and the service rendered to 
us by one great teacher is supplemented, not replaced, by 
the helpfulness of another. E. E. M. 


The Transfiguration of Christ. By Frank Wakeley Cunsaulus, Bos- 

ton: lloughton, Mifflin & Co. 1886. 

We have here another conscientious attempt to interpret 
the received theology in terms of modern thinking. — In 
the first chapter, or rather sermon, on the nature and 
method of Christian thinking, he lets us see his point of 
view and affords a clew tothe book. ‘*The consciousness of 
infinity which the whole spiritual nature gets in Christ, so 
prepares the mind” that in all the difficulties of faith, it 
feels it has not failed to understand Him. ‘Things are 
to be understood from above.” Then we come to the real 
animus, *f We shall look at the transfiguration of Christ as 
a step in the unfolding of the infinite.” In this revela- 
tion of the meeting ‘‘of finite and infinite, and the coalescing 
of the natural and supernatural, we shall see the conflicting 
forces of life’s problem in a luminous peace, gaining the 
spirit which fuses them into a transfigured calm.”’ 


Che Sdome. 


LITTLE SINS. 


A pin is a small thing, yet an overseer in a calico mill in 
England found a pin which cost his company nearly £100. 
Ratheran expensive pin And you will doubtless ask, ‘‘ How 
could so small and insignificant a thing as a brass pin cost 
somuch?” Simply because of the mischief it did. Cali- 
coes, after they are printed and washed and dried, are 
smoothed by being passed over heated rollers. By some 
mischance a pin dropped, so as to lie upon the principal 
roller, and, indeed, became wedged into it, the head stand- 
Ing out a little from the surface. Over and over went the 
roller, and round went the calico, winding upon another 
roller, until the piece was measured off, Then another be- 
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gun to be dried and wound, and so on, till a hundred 

ieces had been counted off. These were not examined 
immediately, but removed from the machinery and laid 
aside. 

When at length they came to be examined, it was found 
there were holes in every piece, and only three quarters of 
a yard apart. Now, in every piece there were from thirty- 
five to forty-five yards, and at ninepence a yard that would 
count up to about £180. Of course, the goods could not 
be sold now as perfect, but only as remnants, at about half 
the price they would have brought, had it not been for 
that single pin!—7he Myrile. 

So it is with the power of an evil habit. So small, it 
becomes fixed in its place without being noticed at all, 
perhaps,—and it goes on eating holes in what would other- 
wise be a good, a true, a pure character. Be careful of the 
very beginning of wrong. 


CLIMBING. 


My boy, are you fond of climbing? 
Would you scale the lofty hill? 
Those on the far-off summit 
Were men of steadfast will. 
Often their feet grew weary 
And worn in the toilsome way, 
But they never got discouraged, 
And stand at the top to-day. 


You have read what a poet tells us— 
That we gain not at a bound 
The heights; but life’s like a ladder— 
We must climb up round by round, 
So the hill that is steep before you 
It may take you long to climb, 
But one step after another 
Will lead to the top in time. 


Ife who would reach the summit 
Must turn not left or right; 
He must keep up heart and courage, 
And keep the heights in sight. 
Little by little the summit 
Grows bright in his steadfast eye, 
And at last he stands with the victors, 
As you may, if you try. 
—Ehen FE. Rexford. 


THE LORD AND THE SHILLING, 


The following which happened lately at one of our fash- 
ionable hotels, proves that virtue is sometimes substan- 
tially rewarded. One evening rather late a gentleman, a 
great admirer of man’s best friend, saw some magnificent 
dogs in the care of a hall porter. Having entered into con- 
versation with the temporary keeper, he learned that the 
owner had left no instructions as to their being fed; he 
therefore took upon himself to order a repast for them. 
They were still enjoying it when the owner returned, and 
the good Samaritan, going up, told him that he had been 
admiring his dogs, and had ordered them to befed. ‘‘ Oh, 
thank you! Here, take this”; and the owner’s gratitude 
took the tangible shape of an English shilling. The gen- 
tleman smilingly took the proffered reward, and said: ‘<I 
am Lord , and I most heartily thank hap for the first 
shilling I ever earned. I shall have a hole drilled in it, 
and wear itasacharm. It may bring luck.” ‘*‘Oh, my 
lord! I cannot tell you how sorry I am at my blunder. 
Please accept my apology!” ‘‘I beg you not to apologize. 
You have made me feel quite proud, and the shilling I will 
keep as an heir-loom in my family, where we have never 
had much opportunity of earning money.” —London Truth. 


By all means use sometimes to be alone. 
Salute thyself; see what thy soul doth wear; 
Dare to look in thy chest, for ’tis thine own,— 7 
And tumble up and down what thou find’st there. 
Dress and undress thy soul. George Herbert. 
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Nassau street, New York city. 


‘Motes from the Gieid. 


Chicago.—All Souls Church closed its 

services last Sunday for the season with a 
flower service which was largely attended by 
friends new and old. It is hoped that the ser- 
vices may be resumed in September in the 
new home, which is rapidly assuming shape. 
—The Third Church closes the season with a 
patriotic service next Sunday. Mr. Blake 
and his family will spend most of their vaca- 
tion at Twin Lake, Wis. Unity Church, we 
believe, purposes to keep open doors through 
the summer, the pastor occupying the pul- 
pit through the month of July. 
—The Chicago Women’s Unitarian Associa- 
tion, with characteristic promptness, have is- 
sued their programme of studies for next 
year, as follows : 

Al the beginning of each meeting, fifteen minutes will 
be devoted to current religious events of the 
month, in charge of Mra. G. P. Woolley. 

Sept. 30. Church of the Messiah, Mrs,C. M. Brown, 
Miss J. Wilcox, Leaders. Topic: ** Woman's Philan- 
thropic Work in our City.” 

Oct. 28. Third Church, Mrs. G. F. Bartlett, Leader. 
Topic: ‘ Organized Unitarianism.” 

Novy. 18. All Souls Church, Mrs. David Utter, Lead- 
er. Topic: ‘* Inspiration.” 

Dec. 9. Evening Meeting, Mrs. M. C. Remick, Lead- 
er. Channing Club invited to be present. 

Jan. 27. Unity Church, Rev. Augusta J. Chapin, 
Leader. Topic: ‘The Place of Emotion in Moral and 
Religious Life.” 

Feb. 24. Church of the Messiah, Mrs. F. A. John- 
son, Leader. Topic: ‘Evolution of Religious Free- 
dom.” 

March 31. Third Church, Dr. Leila G. Bedell, Lead- 
er. Topic: ** The Relation of Health to Religion.” 

April 28. All Souls Church, Mrs. J. L. Loveday, 
Leader. Topic: ‘ Relation of Parent to Teacher.’ 
are of Nominating Committee. 

May 26. Unity Church, Mrs. 8. W, Conger, Leader. 
Topic: *“ Poets of the Liberal Faith. III. Alice and 
Pheebe Carey.” Election of Officers. 

Philadelphia.—After all, the Episcopa- 
lians seem to have settled the assistant Bish- 
opric upon a man—Bishop Whitaker, of Ne- 
vada,—who has a reputation in the making, 
not made. But this is no presumption against 
him, of course, save that it inevitably sum- 
mons up a thought of what the diocese lost 
when Brooks refused it his presence. 

—A Methodist preacher stepping out from 
among his brethren is not, fortunately, an im- 
possible person. I have had my attention 
called to one in West Philadelphia who feels 
himself free to confess an approval of the 
theatre and of dancing within proper spheres. 
The day of the greater things gradually shows 
its ruddiness over the hills. 

—Mangasarian’s Society, made up of two 
hundred or more seceding Presbyterians, has 


_asignificance, in its apparent success, which 


we cannot escape. The movement is distinct- 


ively Unitarian (its leader calls it that with- | 
out reserve), and certainly accomplishes large | interesting leaflets prepared for a conversation- 
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meetings that evoke an apparently unqualified 
interest. The drift of thought in the old 
churches is much indexed by what we read 
in this experience. The world is longing for 
the new evangelist. When the skies open, 
how deep will be the thankfulness and how 
joyful the reassembling! While the clouds 
are still thick, men fear and stay at home. 
—-Philadelphia today has five strongly organ- 
ized liberal societies, and a year ago it had 
but three. Moreover, the new bodies bear 
every promise of permanent growth. Then 
we must add the power that spreads its evan- 
gelin Camden. Without having any person- 
al prejudice in favor of organization, I think 
that these facts, as things go nowadays, may 
be of some moment to statisticians. H. L. T. 


Marion, Ill.—The outlook seems good for 
the formation ‘of a“ Unrry Sunday Circle”. 
A new friend writes us: “ We have in a gen- 
eral way a very large liberal sentiment in this 
vicinity; it doesn’t know itself, but it is 
strongly in accord with the Unitarian move- 
ment, though not many ever heard of Unita- 
rianism or know anything about it. There 
are no Unitarians here except myself and 
wife, nor any nearer than Shelbyville that | 
know of, and I have a very large circle of ac- 
quaintances within that limit. Our liberal 
element are rather ignorantly spending their 
efforts in vague notions of Universalism, 
Spiritualism, fighting creeds, drowning out 
hell, ete. <A large partof the most intelligent 
seem to be indifferent, but could be awakened 
by some brain-thought if it should strike this 
way. I was much interested in Mr. Jones’s 
discourse {[on.“ The Creedless Church”, a 
reply to Professor Swing’s attack on western 
Unitarianism| in the Jnter Ocean of last Mon- 
day. I believe the basis outlined to be the 
only permanent one. I know it will do. I 
have seen it tried in the city of — 
under mest adverse circumstances during Rev. 
Mr. ’s administration. I was secretary 
and treasurer of his organization about four 
years. During this time, I recollect, to satisfy 
outside clamor, a short statement of - belief 
was begged through and printed on little 
slips of paper, and if one could be found in 
three months I could not learn of it. It did 
no good, and [ don’t know that it did any 
harm, for no one gave any attention to it.” 


Quincy, Ill.-—-The Unity Club, or rather 
“Friends in Council”, are out with a study 
program me for 1886-7, and avery suggestive 
and helpful it is. The meetings are arranged 
for Tuesdays from October 5 to June 28, with 
three parallel courses of study. Fourteen 
meetings each will be given to “America” and 
“Historical and Modern Russia”, and eight to 
a study of Shelley’s poetry, with a number o: 
“Miscellaneous Days” interspersed. We are 
particularly interested in the Shelley course, 
and we hope that our Quincy friends will 
remember their sister Unity Clubs in other 
towns and will put the results of their studies 
into a leaflet of outlines for the help of those 
who come after. One word of adverse 
criticism we must speak on this daintily 
printed programme. It has an inhospitable 
look, in that the place and hour of the meeting 
are uniformly omitted, implying to all appear- 
ance that the meetings are confined to an 


esoteric circle whose members know where 


to find each other, and have scant welcome 
for intruders. Now we have no idea that 
such is the spirit of the Quincy club, and for 
this very reason we venture to speak of the mat- 
ter. Doubtless circumstances may prevent de- 
termining the exact place and hour for the 
meetings at the time the programme is made, 
but in that case we think an explicit sentence 
of hospitality should be printed on the pro- 
gramme. The ideal Unity Club, while it will 
not seek for casual visitors, will still keep its 
doors wide open for new recruits from all 
quarters, | 


Iowa.—We have caught glimpses of some 


———— 


al club in lowa. These question leaflets are 
distributed a month before the discussion of 
them. There must be a lot to talk about af- 
ter thinking and reading for a month upon 
such themes as these. We print the March 
questions as a sample leatlet:— 


“THE FINE ARTS.” 
What are they? Their good to civilization 


‘and the evils that can grow fromthem., What 


are the uses of the Industrial Arts to further 
the Fine Arts ? (JRead from Ruskin’s “ Seven 


‘Lamps of Architecture”.) What people and 


what nations perfected the Plastic Arts? What 
nations are most influenced by the Graphi 
Arts? What are they? From what peoplé; 
spring? Which of the Fine Arts have m 
power in a Republic? Inan Empire? He 
does the study of the Fine Arts aid Socigl 
Science ? How are they Keys to History? 
Why do paintings please? History of the 
Art of Music; and why was it the last in be- 
coming an “art”, yet the Motherof the Muses 
in its beginning ? Extracts read from Bur- 
roughs’s “Fresh Fields” on power of Bible 
over Scotland, etc. 


Warren, Ill.The embryo church at 
this place issues the following in a neat card, 
addressed to the citizens of the town and 
vicinity : 

“An effort is being made to establish a Liberal 
Church in Warren, and the coéperation of all who are 
in sympathy with its aims is earnestly invited. It im- 
poses no doctrinal test of fellowship, respects the 
sacredness of conscience and the liberty of individual 
belief. It puts righteousness above ritual and char 
acter above creed, seeks to promote right thinking, 
right feeling and right living, and counts as its helpers 
all forward-looking souls who trust in the Eternal 
Goodness and have faith in the noble possibilities of 
humanity. 

“The minister in charge of the movement is Rev. 
John R. Effinger, of Chicago, secretary of the Western 
Unitarian Conference. 

“Services will be held in Warren on the first Sunday 
of each month, morning and afternoon, in the G. A. 
R. Hall. 

‘Subjects for July 4th, 11 A. M.—Faith in Work 
A Saving Faith. 3 P. M.—A Nation's Birthday.” 

We send greeting to the Warren friends, 


and a “‘ God-Speed ” to their undertaking. 


San Francisco, Cal. — The circular 
reaches us which Mr. Wendte, the Secretary 
of the A. U. A. for the Pacific Coast, sends 
out to tell friends there that he is in the 
field equipped for business, a vast field, a 
glorious business, and a man well equipped 
by a practical organizing bent of mind and 
no slight experience meet in this A. U. A. en- 
terprise. Given ten years: of health on the 
man’s part, we shall expect large and glad 
results. Already a book-room and headquar- 
ters in San Francisco are in hope,a Post Office 
Mission is getting into shape, and the secretary 
offers a rich list of lecture-subjects with 
which he is prepared to visit churches, par- 
lors orlyceums, Not many parsons could carry 
in their sermon-keg, besides all single lectures, 
three courses on such varied subjects as “The 
Evolution of the Religious Idea”, “The Great 
Musical Composers”, and “Memories of For- 
eign Travel”. 


Berlin, Germany.—Mrs. Mary B. Wil- 
lard, so long and favorably known as a worker 
in the temperance field and editor of the 
Union Signal, has for a time taken up her 
residence in this capital city of the German 
empire, and has arranged for an American 
home school for young ladies, the particulars 


‘of which can be obtained by addressing Miss 


Ruby I. Gilbert, 161 La Salle street, Chicago. 
From a long personal acquaintance with Mrs. 
Willard, we can but congratulate any young 
lady whose lines are to fall in such pleasant 
places. 


The Conference of Charities that is to 
meet in St. Paul in the middle of July, has 
arranged for favorable reduction of rates on 
all lines. For particulars write H. H. Hart, 
secretary local committee, St. Paul, Minn. 


Bloomington, I11.—The Unitarian 
church has mainn the resignation of its 
minister, Rev. F. W. Morton. Se 
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